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CHAPTER I 
THE BRO BLEM 



The inadequate a^Rply of fniOy-quallfied teachera In 
the period following the end of the Second World War, it one 
of the prohlQoa which haa arouaed ^eat eontlmiing concern in 
America education. Annual atatiatica on teacher aupply 
decand, carelhlly coUected by the Rational Education Associ- 
ation since 19>^» reiterate the gXoot^ fact that there are not 
ei^nicdi. fully qualified teachers to staff the claasroona of this 

country^ and that there irlH not be enou^ in the foraeeable 
future. 

!Ihe well-publicized need for adequately-prepared teachera 
hss inevitably led to a wide V£a?iety of prograna designed to Is- 
creeae teacher suiiply. K^ay of these prograisa represent efforts 
to recruit able college students for teaching careers. The 
success of these recruitment efforts is apparent in the^data 
collected by the Research Division of the Rational Education 
Association. Between 1948 and the presenty the percentage of 
an college graduates who prepared for teaching Increased fairly 
steadily, x^ally, a similar trend toward increased enrollments 
1® teacher education programs is revealed by a semi-annual cen- 
sus of the student body of City Dhiversity of Rew fork. 

Evidence tlMt more and more college etudents ure pre- 
paring for teaching is encouraging. The nuniber of ^aduates 
eligible for stmdard teaching certificates In 1965 Increased 
9.9 percent over 1964. However, reflection wiU raise questions 
rt»out the ultimate signiflctnce of this increaee in proypective 



te«c!iorf • It !■ obvious that we oust educate studeotc vho 
win enter teaching and who, once employed, will remain to 
make teaching a long-tena career. How many of the nearly 
191,000 newly-trained teachera who were graduated from 
American coUegea in 1965 will be able to meet this test? 

Jt the trends of the past continue into the future, 
the cr/erWhelmlng majority of these new teachers will not be 
found in the classroom five years froa now. Hatlonwide sur- 
veys among teacher education graduates clearly indicate that 
although between 70 and 80 percent of these students enter 
teaching within a few months after cooipletlng their under- 
graduate studies, many of them leave within their first five 
years in any one school system (3)^ 

Pert of the difficulty lies in the nature of the teach- 
ing profession. Teaching as a career field attracts more women 
then men. In 1989, of those idio were cpraduated from American 
colleges with sufficient preparation to teach, only 32 percent 
were men. In the conflict between career and family responsi- 
bilities it is usually the career which is sacrificed, at 
least tosporsrlly. targe vmSbtrt of women teachers leave 
teaching shortly after entering service. 

Men graduates, who must also reach decisions about ‘ 
entering and leaving teaching, are prohsbly less often subject 
to pressures from conflicting family responsibUltles. But 
men too leave teaching. Many fields idth the same general 
entrance requlrmiients offer greater prestige and higher salaries 



as wen as more ri^ld advancement than teaching, and many men 
are prchahly lured away by these attractions. 

For many years it has been recognized that the annual 
rate of teacher turnover is very hi|^, although the actual 
rate is subject to eome disagreement. Recent estimates range 
from a high of 10.9 percent reported by the Department of Health 
Education and Welfare in 19^7-58 (lO) to a low of 8.9 ]^rcent 
reported by the National Education Association in 1964-69 (SO). 
Reposrts from other sources, however, would lead one to disre- 
gard the iQppearance of a diminishing trend and to attribute 
the differences to saspling procedures. Even the 8.9 percent 
figure represented a loss to the teaching profession of 
179*000 classroom teachers in 1964-69* 

In the 1997 report on teacher suo^iy and demand (19)* 
the Research Division of the National Education Association, 
while lamenting the dearth of adequate statistics on teacher 
persistence, concluded quite bluntly: 



"The high annual mortality in teaching has not been 
charged with its enormous share in creating and 
extending the teacher shortage. Thourmnds of new 
teachers are required each year to replace those who, 
though well prepared, have suecesslhl records and 
are capable of many more years of effective service, 
nevertheless leave the profession. Too many times 
the schools of the nation profit only briefly from a 
substantial invostaoent in counseling, selecting, 
training, end inducting into service a person coope- 
tent to carry out the higlily cooplex task of teaching. 
Frobably the financial loss In this existing routine 
is not duplicated elsewhere in the professional 
occupations. But it is the loss of conpetent personnel 
that is most to he deplored. Only a careful, patient 
study of the reasons teachers leave classroom servic e 
can point the way to a diminution of this annual Iom.” 



It was agaiast this background of concern for allevi- 
ating the teacher shortage that the Office of Research and Evalu- 
ation has undertaken a longitudinal stu^ of the teaching per- 
sistence of a group of approximately l600 ©raduates of the New 
York City municipal colleges. 

The study was initiated in 1954 in the conviction 
that objective <teta on teaching persistence is a necessary base 
on which to plan programs for strengthening teaching as a career 
field and ultimately for alleviating the teacher shortage. 

Teaching persistence may be defined objectively ae 
the length of time following graduation in which a teacher 
education student is employed as a teacher. In practice the 
measurement of teaching persiatence may present some c®biguitles. 
Since a teacher's decisions to enter^ remain In, leave, and 
return to the teaching profession are not teevocable, the 
teacher's persistence record depends, in part at least, on the 
time at which follow-up data are obtained. The problemc sug- 
gested here argue strongly for the colleeti&a of longltudinekL 
career data. 

Municipal college seniors In student teaching coursei^ 
were given a battery of .st»idardired and experimentel tests. In 
the eleven years since their graduation, they have been confeaetei 
four tl]^f t© obtain inforsmtlon on their psisasuence status as 
well as on their »»ltal, family a^ other situational statuses. 
Descriptive reports on this data have been issued In 1954, 1938, 
i 960 and 1965* At t^ae ©f the fourth queetiomudre a 
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si^leofixxtary in\restigetlon was initiated to obtain data that 
was difficult to secure throtigh a brief q.uestlonnaire. A saniple 
of 50 career-oriented, persistent teachers was interviewed, and 

the interviewing of another saa^le of 100 non-persistent teachers 
is in process* 

The puzpose of the current study was to report on end 
to relate for the first time the psychometric information secured 

in 1954 from the student teachers to their persistence as teachers 
ten years later. 

Objectives 

The principle objective of this study was to extend 
end amplify work which has been done in studying the 1953-54 
class of former student teachers. 

Reports on this work during the past ten years, de- 
rived fr@m questions dealing with career history data, have 
been descriptive. They emphasize that non-persistence is re- 
lated mainly to the fact that the teaching staff is composed in 
overwhelming proportion of women and that the woman* s career 
pattern generally involves one or more internptions in service 
for maternity leave and child care. This leaves education with 
a fact of life that it will have to live with and for which it 
will, hopefully, be able to make adjustments. Suggestions as 
to possible adjustments have already been made (7) . 

Though the present study did not focus on hypotheses 

to be tested, it was designed to provide answers to some important 
questions: 
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1* To whftt extonti Is 1*eacher persistencs ten years 
after graduation predictable on the basis of 
test data obtained when the teachers were stu- 
dent teachers? ^ 

2. Tf teacher persistence is, at least in part, 
predj,ctable, what measured variables are the 
most successful prognostic indicators? More 
apecifically, to what extent is it possible 
to go beyond the situational factors described 
in former reports (sex, age, marital status, 
family status) in an attempt to identify some 
personality variables that might account for 
different behavior in spite of similar 
situations? 



Chapter H 
REIATED BESEARCH 

During the academic year 1953-54, the omce of Beaearcb aed 
E»««atlon Of the Division of Teacher Education began a longitudinal study 
of approximately 1^ students who were eon^etlng teacher educatloa pro- 
grams at the four-year municipal colleges of The City University of New 
Yortc. The students were aU enrolled In student teaching, lAlch Is the 
culmination of the teacher-education program at the municipal oMi-g.. and 
Is therefore taken during the student's senior year. 

Since the subjects of the study were graduates of the New fork 
City municipal colleges. It may be Instructive to describe these Institu- 
tions bneny. The City University of NOw fork Is cos®rlsed of eleven 
tax-supported collegiate Institutions, Including four senior coUeges which 
Offer teacher-educatlon programs: n>e City CoUege, ttartar COUege, Brobklyn 
College, and Queens College. Operating under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Higher Education, these collegee are open day and evening throu^. 
out the year. About 140,000 NOw lorkers are In attendance at The City 
Unlverslly, with nearly 50,000 students In four-year baeoalaureate programs. 

<4» of the largest sdbgroops of this vast student body Is 

Of those students ~ over 38,000 In number ~ who are enroUed In taaeber- 

educatlon programs. During 1965 , over 4,000 stud«rts, rt,out three-fourth. 

Of whc were undergraduate, and one-fourth of who, were graduate studwrto, 

were graduated after eongiletlon of a teacher-educatlon program at one of 
tl» aunlclpal con«g»« (6). 



2ftch yoftr since 1950^ the am n ic i p dX coUegcs have prepared 
over 1.5 per cent of the national supply of nev teachers. The largest 
single snployer of these graduates is the Board of Education of the City 
of New York. More than 6o percent of the a^^roziaiately kO,OQO teachers 
in the Nev York City public schools are graduates of the municipal colleges. 
AlthoiM^ most of The Cilgr tfaiversity graduates teach in the local area, 
many are eiaployed in suburban cooounities and some are teadting in 
schools far from New York. 

The Longitudinal Studjy* 

As an Initial step in the conduct of the study^ the subjects^ 
who were then student teachers, toCk a groiqp of personality and attitude 
tests. The tests were all paper-and-pencil inventwies which were assem- 
bled as a "packet" for groiqp administration (3y8). 

During the academic year 1954-55, a foUow-up of a small group 
of the student teachers who had been tested the year before was under- 
taken. Those students who were then teaching in Grades 5 to 6 in New 
York City pUhUc elementary schools in which at least one other mmiber of 
the group was also teaching were encouraged to participate as sub^Jects 
In an Cbservatlonal study. Of approximately 75 teachers who met these 
criteria, it was possible to conduct intensive observations in the class- 
rooms of 49. ih addition, several tests were administered to the pcpils 
tiught by these 49 teachers and to the teachers themselves. The data 
thus collected have been used to examine a variety of issues related to 
the measurement sod prediction of teacher effectiveness sod pupil- 
teacher rapport (12, 15, 15)o 



In 1955, the first of the raalX attcationnaire fblloir«up studies 
i»s begun* ®iis first questionnaire ms prinerily designed to establish 
contact irtth the subjects and therefore no r^rt ims prepared* Subse* 
quent follow-ups, each based on a questionnaire onlled to the graduates, 
vere conducted In 1957, 1959, und 1964. The findings of these surveys 
have been reported as part of the series of research publications issued 
by the Office of Research and Evaluation (l4, 26 , 8) . 

The results of all four surveys were similar. The overuhelmlag 
majority of student teachers were females who were prepared for teaching 
at the elementary level, as compared to the small nuniber of males who 
tended to prepare for secondary school teaching* miee were more lltely 
. to be persistent teachers, provided they entered the profession soon 
after graduation* It was quite dear that virtually all those leaving 
teaching were women, and that they left because of marital and family 
obligations* The difference between the grotq> that returned to teaching 
find tZhd groap who at the time of the survey had not returned seemed 
largely due to the presence of children of pre-school age* Another 
factor contributing to persistence was the annual Inccme of the spouse. 

The trends were directly related to sex differences* For 
example, a consistent finding was that older respondents tended to be 
mere persistent; with Increasing age there appeared to be a decrease 
in the marriage probabllily for females* 

Although 56 percent of the graduates who were teaedng In 
New York City elementary schools were assigned to **dimcult" schools, 
the difficulty of a school had no appreciable relationship to the 
graduates* persistence in teaching* 



Vortyflvtt ptvctBt of thota aqployad ag teacliars Indloatad 
an Intention to teach Indeflnlteay or until retirement. Ow 20^nom^ 
of the aomen planned to leave teaching in the near future. 

About 85 percent of thoee alth teaching ei^erlence — fomer 
teachers as aell as those currently teaching •- evaluatet their teaching 
ttcimrience as either "fairly satisfying" or "veiy satisfying." 

It is widely recognized that the daU that can he Cbta^ed 
through a naH questionnaire is inevitably limited in may ways. In 
this respect, the questionnaire surveys of the 19^3-54 graduates were 
typical. To Cbtain a a M ri , aram prcportlon of returns, the number of 
questions was deliberately kept snail. HcNreover, the questions ware 
structured to permit relatively siaqae ansirers which in som eases were 
precoded. Ihu8,dapth sod extensiveness of information were sacrificed 
to obtain the broadest possible sanple of respondents. 
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^RAPTIRm 

HtOCSDIlilS 

Kuib;}eett of thle study rtpresttnt a selected saiqple 
of the totsl pogpulstlon of sjpproKinstely 1,800 student-teachers 
of the class of 1953-54s initial ter^ protocols and biographical 
data Here available for l,d28 of then* Both the first (1955) 
and the second frJJ,oH-up survey C2-9^“57) ^pestionaa^es Here 
sent to these 1,628 sub;)ect8. ninety-one percent or 1,4 t 6 siib- 
dects reeponded to the first survey* dhere Hare 1,323 respon- 
ses, an 8l percent return, to the second foUoH-up study in 
1956-57 (26). 

Ihe next folloH-vp his initiated in 1959. Since it 
Has already known that nailing addresses Here obsolete for 106 
persons, the nuniber of questionnaires nailed in 1959 ws 1,522. 
The aunher of responses nas l,l44 — 70 percent of the original 
number of 1,628 and 75 percent of the 1,522* 

In January 1964 a sli^itly reined questionnaire Has 
nailed to the 1,522 subjects for nhon addresses had..been avail- 
able in 1959. TO encourage rsplles from non-respondents, two 
additional letters of reninder and copies of the question- 
naire Here nailed. Of the 1,522' questionnaires nailed, * only.-. 
1,122 Here sctuslly delivered. Bvery effort Has nade to s ec ure 
ad^sses.-^or the other four hundred subjects, but (partly be- 
cauae of the Post Office policy of not fOrHtrdlng naU for more • 
than three yeara after change of residence) they Here never 
located. Of the 1,122 aubjecta Hho raceived the 1964 follow-up 
quest lonn^Lre, 75 i^reent or 840 subjects replied. 
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SuBaftrlslng^ the returns received in each ©f the 
surveys were as follsiws; 

first follow-up ( 1955 ) ,. 1 , 2^76 replies ( 91 # of 1 , 628 ) 

second follow-up (1956-57). ••• 1,323 replies ( 8 I# of 1 , 628 ) 
third follow-up (1959) I,l44 replies . ( 70 # of 1,6285 

75# of 1,522 delivered) 
fourth fonow-up (2964).. <,,.,.840 replies ( 52 # of 1,6285 

75# of 1,122 delivered) 

Table 1 suBBirizes the nutdber and percentage of male 
and female respondents to the 1956-57, 1959 and 1964 questionnaires, 
according to the municipal college attended. Ihspection of 
the data indicated no differences in the percentage of respon- 
dents in 1957 , 1959 and 1964 with regard to sex or college 
attended. 



Table 1 

Cooparisons of the 1956-57, 1959 and 1964 
Respondents by Sex and College Attended. 



Municipal 

College 

City 

Hunter 

Brooklyn 

^eens 

Total 



Male 

» i 

57 ( H) 

87 ( aH) 
70 ( 5JJ) 

17 ( li) 

171 ( 12 © 



- 19S9 

Ital. 

» i 

w( 5 i) 
18 ( a*) 
52 { w 

12 ( IIO 
130 (iaj() 



1964 

Male 
N # 

30 ( 510 
15 ( aif) 
38 ( 5« 



-JSS^z'L- 

Fenole 

» i 

115 ( 9l0 
589 (49<) 
269 (aoj{) 
179 dW 
U58 (88)0 



1959 

Feaale 

» i 

xuS (lojO 

505 W) 

253 (aojf) 
160 (lUjt) 
101l» (88)0 



196l» 

Female 

H * 

78 ( 956 ) 
387 (kef) 
161 (19)0 
122 (15)() 
Tk6(B9fi 



9(1)0 
92 (U)0 
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There lecM to be no reMon to doubt tbet the respondente to the 
1964 vieetloimaire adequately repreaented the population In ehl<ai the 
saaple originated. 

Of these 04o subjects, 659 had responded to all three of the 
earlier surveys, thus fonaing a ^longitudinal sub-*sasple” for vhoa career 
data were available frcai the tlae of graduation to the present. As far as 
can be detenalned, the 659 teachers in this longitudinal sub-sasple do not. 
differ ftom the other 969 teachers for whoa we have test and biographical 
data and who did not respond to one or nor® of the four questionnaires. Of 
these 969 teachers, 6b4 responded to the second questionnaire in 1957, 
which was the first tiae that survey data was reported. TUble 2 
Ibis 1957 group with the Iraigitudinal sub-saaple with respect to level of 
undergraduate training and career persistence status as of January 31, 

1957» Inspection of the table reveals that the two groups of respondents 
do not differ In these respects. Although these data describe the repre* 
sentativeness of the respondents, the question, beyond the scope of this 
study, of whether the 1953-54 class of student teachers is itself repre- 
sentative of student teachers graduated frcia the sunlcipal colleges in 
earlier and later years is unanswered. 



Persistence is the length of tine following graduation a teacher* 
education student spends in teaching. Sosm leave teaching; sons leave and 
subs^ently return. Since SK>st of these decisions are not irrevocable, 
l^rslstence or non-persistence is largely a function of the tlae at which 
the infonaation is obtained (22). 



o 
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TABLS 2 

C<iqp«7iioii of the *l«DgitudiiiaX'* Re^pondente vith the Respondents to 
the 1957 ^estioimaire on the Besis of Lev^ of Uhdesgraduate 
Training end "Persistence" Categozr as of 1957** 



Respondents 


Persistence Categories as of I 957 




Now 

Teaching 


Never 

Taufd3t 


Taught, 
but Left 


Total 


Longitudinal sub-saxaple 


k63 


55 


V59 


659 


RlesMotary Level 


359 




101 


1»8!} 


Secondary Level 


106 


31 


38 


175 


Other respondents to 
1937 questionnaire 


46l 


la 


157 


659 


Elementary Level 


359 


17 


126 


502 


Secondary Level 


102 


2b 


3L 


157 



* Rote; There vas e totel of 1,323 responses to the 1957 qnestlonnelre. 
Of these, 659 resKoended to each of the later surveys, foming 
the longitudinal* group. Of the renaining subjects, 5 
could not be categorised leaving, coincidentally, an eoual mm- 

ber of 659 aubjects. 



foe lengltadlnal suib-saaqple ecnalsted 6 f 590 fettftle aad 69 a^ie ftOdjeeiis. 
Since 6& of the 69 neles liere xej^fted &i persisting in teaching. It 
did not seem irlse to include the mides In the study* Thus, the 455 
subjects included in the present analysis vere drawn f^oa the longitud- 
inal 8 ulb- 8 «UDple Cf 590 feEoales. 

Groups 

She 590 fcnale subjects irere divided into seven groiq» as foUoife* 
!• Females who began teaching soon after graduation and were 
still teazling ten years later (AT)« 
a. Females who began to teach soon after graduation, left 
after a period of tine, and have since returned to the 
profession (TIfi). 

5 * Females who began teaching soon after grad\iation, but 
are near in an educationally-related field such as college 
teaching or school admlnlstratioa (BP)« 

4 . Females who, although they coapleted a teadier education 
program and were qualified to teach, have never taught (l?f ) * 
5 * Females who began to tea<di soon after graduation, hut left 
after a short time to take up fudly responsibilities, 
and who ^gprtss no totention of retumhag to Idie pro- 
fession (fL 1 ^) « 

i* Females who began to tea^ soon after graduation, left 
the 3 ^feiil©n, and aig^ress an totantlon to return to It 
at scot future tine Sl)« 

7 » fCmALes i^o hagm to teach soon i^er ipMduation, left 
the profession and are undecided about the iUt^ua (® 1 0 )» 



liftbltt 3 a freg.uen^ ^stxlbutlon of tlie eevon gproi^s^ along 

t^e frequencies used in liie stucly« 

Table 3 

Flrequency of Each of the Seven 
Bersistenee Categories 





Group 


longitudinal Sub-Sas^le 


Used in Study* 




1 AT 


106 


96 




2 T£R 


79 


59 




3 EF 


19 


n 




k m 


23 


20 




5 T£RR 


68 


h2 




6 TLZR 


222 


17© 




7 TW 


68 


55 




Tbtal 


590 


l>53 



^Mgote: Since the statistics uced in the study required l^at 
each subject have a score for eedi measure, 137 cases 
were droj^ped ftxa the study due to some items of miss* 
ing data* 

Bata and Itmtrjnentatlon 

from the data available ea these subjects from their student 
records, the foUowtog 15 items were selected as showing promise for the 
present study* 

Item 1. Inventory I. This instrument is a modification of t le V 
Scale developed Igr the Berkeley poup of social p0ycholoid.8ts from their 
studies in prejudice (l). A hl^ score ©n this scale deslpates a 
tendency tfsiard isi^lielt anti*d^socxatlc attitudes* The scale consists 
of 30 items* The respondent is asked to Indicate the extent of his a^ee» 
sent with sa<dk item* The items mm so phrased that agreement indioatss 
an otttlobk ^laracterised by little tolerance of ashipiity, unquestioned 
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meoeptanea of autborlty figures^ and a peroaption of the world aa hoatile 
and thraataning. Ihmitorsr Z differs ffoa the *F’* Seale to the extent of 
a aZSglit alteration in directions, elimination of tifo items, and an addi- 
tion of two educationally-oriented items to the original pool r^rted in 
Adorno, et al, (See Appendijc) 

Ih many schools today emphasis is placedL on a democratic education- 
al procoTiSc TU,s eszphasls la hased on the belief that a hemocxatic class- 
irooB climate is essential to the development of democratic attitudes 
among pupils. If many schools are governed by this philosophy, it seans 
^^®^®®®Able to assume that the degree to which the teacher agrees with the • 
philosophy may he related to the success she has in adjusting to tdiool 
life. 

The original plan had been to deal only with the total score of 
the scale as one of the possible predictive measures of persistence. 
However, we believed that the individual subscores yielded by this scale 
dH o uld be considered as additional Indc^ndent predictive variables, since 
they are meaningful in their own rlg^t as veil as in .the way they contri- 
bute to an overall authoritarian orientation. 

The subseores, each xanglag from 0 to 7, are thought to reflect 
central personality trends, which, in dynamic relation to each other, 
underly a sln^e pattern of potential receptivity to antidemocratic propa- 
ganda or of authoritarian attitudes. These underlying personallly trends 
ares 

Ztmj^. Conventionalism ; rigid adherence to conventional, middle- 

elass values. 

Item Authoritarian-submission ; submissive, uncritical attitude 
toward Ideallaed moral authorities of the ingroup. 

1 

k 
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Acfehoylt>riaa«4iggr»8aloa ; tendency to be on the lookout 
tcXj^ and to cocsdenDf reject^ and yuiilBh peofEde nho violate conventional 
valuea. 

9» Antl»lntrac«^lon : opposition to the subjective, the 
ioAglnatlve, the tender-n&oded. 

Item. 6, Superetltloa and etereotyi^ ; belief In mystical determl» 
MCts of the Individual's fate; disposition to think In rigid categories. 

7. Bower and "tougfaieea*^ ; preoccupation with the dominance- 

submission, strong*ireek, leader-follower dimension; Identification vith 

power figures; overemphasis on the conventionalized attributes of the 

» . 

aso; exaggerated assertion of strength and tou^^ess. 

Item 8. Brojectlvlly ; disposition to believe that wild and 
dangerous things go on in the world; the projection outward of unconscious 
emotional Impulses. 

Two other sid)scores yielded by the standard "F" Scale were not 
Included. Tbase are destructiveness and camlelsm (generalized hostility, 
vilification of the human) and s» (exaggerated concern with sexual "goings 
on")* These suibseores could not be obtained because the modification of 
the standard scale involved the omission of two Items which contributed 
to these values. 

A fcnmer study by the Office of Besearch and Evaluation provided 
some suggestion for the possibility that tha teachers who stay within the 
Nbw fork City system might have personality structures soeieidiat similar to 
high emoregm onthe "F" Scale. In 19^3^ as part of an Investigation Into 
teacher personality and teacher effectiveness, an attest was mde to 
Identify a pattern of Eorschaeh performance that would reflect personality 
characteristics considered desirable for teaching as rated by student 
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teacher cupervlfori. The detlxmblt patt«nia« fbr tlMwatftxy leral taacb^T#, 
secaed to bo oisoe^oted vlth an coMtlonally outgoing^ iMowfiihat anibitioua^ 
labile and auegeatible orientation, a porlnaxy Intaraat being in pecyple 
and In t2ie emrironnent (31) • Tbeae dealzable teaobera aeen to be. In the 
popular aense, relatively i&ore eitrorerted than introverted. The poasibi^ 
llty eaa suggested that the desirable teauhers, or those eho *iit” bettor 
and therefore tend to persist in the field, any be those individuals ehy 
are characterized in **F" Seale temlnology by the broad psychological 
aeChanlsB of ertemalization rather than internalisation, 

Extemalisation is seen as a nechanlam used by high rather than 
by loir scorers, Zt refers to the tendency not to face unacceptable 
inpulses and reactions in oneself (such as aabtvalence, aggression, or 
passivity) and to defend against tbsn nainly by the asehanlsa of project- 
ion, uhereby auch of irtiat oannot be accepted aa part of oneaalf is exter- 
nalized, Thus, it is not oneself but others that are seen as hostile end 
threatening. Or, one does not recognize one's own wsakness and does not 
deal irith it irithin oneself but tends instead to see lauch that is veak 
in the envirooaent and proceeds to oondeon and fl^t against Hiis external 
irealoaess, A freQuent aeconpaninent of this contsnpt for external vealoiess 
is a ooqpensatory drive for power, strength, and suceess. 

Another aq^teet of extemallzaticn is a tendency toward avoidance of 
introspection and of Insifiiit in graezal, There is a tendency to ignore 
the social and psychological detezadnants of Characteristics and 
events and not to take into account poaaible inner sourcta of one's ideas 
and behavior. There is aino an inclination toward nobility and activity 
and a atxivlng for material benefits as opposed to the favoring of more 






pMiivtt, lnten»Used pleasurae lubh as affection, congpanlQOship, or tha 
arts.' 

Ito tha of tbasa aspects of axtaraalizatlon and the suggestion 
that axtarnaUzatlon might ha a mechaiilsm that characterises persisting 
teachers, ¥a will loddng scBuwhat more closely at tha variables of 
projectlvlty, power and toughness, anti«>intraceptlon, and thoritarian 

ag£prasslon as possible discriminators between i>er8lstent and tton**perslsts 2 't 
groups. 

MinneBot a Teacher Attitude Invent ory. ffha w^r^nil«r^».l^ 
Teacher Attitude Inventory was designed to measure those attitudes of 
a teacher which are related to his ability to establieh and maintain 
rapport wllii pupils. It consists of 150 opinion statements, to each of 
whi<di the respondent i n d icates the extent of his a gre e men t or disagreement 
on a five-step scale (4). 

The concurrent validity of the Rlnnesota Teacher Attitude Ihventor^^ 
has been well documented in several studies and has also been shown to 
discriminate teachers reliably at various levels of training and ei^rience. 
If abiUty to get along with p»q>ils, to establish axd maintain harmonious 
relavionships with them. Is a factor in determining a teacher’s willingness 
to stay in the profession. It seems likely that this Instrument nay pre- 
dict such persistence. 

Item 10. The Social Clas s Hent'’ flcatlon (te cupa ti on al 

This scale Is a standardised instrument designed to determine 
the social class with which a person identifies himself. It ocasists of 
a list of 42 ocoiQiatlaQs rated according to the socio-economic status 
ascribed to each. The response ccnsists of the ;)udgmcnt of the individual 
whether people In each occupation belong to tdie same, a higher or a lower 
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aoelAl elAff tlian ha hlagaXf dota. Sha aocial claaa Idantifloatlon of 
tha IndivldiiaX la infarrad frooi tha aztaiit to idiish hla raaponaaa raaes^lo 
thoaa of paraona idio dacUrad thaualvaa aa balonglng to varloua aoclo- 
economlc claaaaa (90). 

Thla Inatruaant aaa given to tha atudant teachera under tha hypo»> 
thaaia that one factor which ali^t reduce tha holding power of tha tca^^^ 
Ing profcaaion^ at least in Haw York Oity> ia tha diacr^pency batwcen 
tha taachar^a aocio-aconooic level and the level rapreaantad hy the 
■ajorlty of hia puplla. There aii^t thua conceivably ha a ralatlonahlp 
hatvaan a teacher* a pareaived soclo-aconooic atatua and hia paralatanco 
in tha profaaalon* It abould ha raaarkad that a large wuMihoi* of atudant 
taachara (about 10 percent) ohjactad to tha In&itruBant hecauaa it violated 
an egalitarian pbiloapphy which they held. They stated to tha proctora 
of tha teat that they did not believe any occupation had a higher or 
lower atatua than their owns Sobm Individuala aaurkad all oceiq)atlon8 as 
having tha acne praatlga value as their own or that of their fuiily. 

.BSB, At ST-3 Total 8 alf Bvaluatton. Thla fom, prepared by tha 
raaaar^ ataff of the Office of Reaearch and Evaluatlcnij elicita both 
adbiactive and objective infoznation about atudant teaching e 39 erltncea« 

In it each atudant la aaked Queationa about tiie pupils ha taught^ tha 
nuBbar of achoola in which ha taught^ and aatijeataa of the anounta of 
tiJM apant in various actli^tias conneetad with student teaching, (@ea 
Appendix) 

JtM>a_12j_ 13» l^i-y S^jf Ev aluation Swrantory, On this fej^^ each 
student teacher was asked to evaluate h&uelf In tinea soles played by 
all tsacheri: 



Rol« Z. 



Tbn xoZ« of pxorldlng loaxnlng e^g^rlences that wiU 
result la piqpUs* acq.alsltloii of fundamental knofrledge. 

Role Es Hie role of providing dblldren vlth learning eiiperi^cee 
that irlU result In their acquiring modes of behavior 
leading to good citizenship, personal satisfaction, and 
self-understanding • 

rf 

Role ZU« The mle of professional colleague to other teachers, 
supervisors, and administrates. 

Rhder the honpothesis that the degree to uhlch a teacher feels successful 
in the various roles She oust play in the elassrocm is related to persis- 
tence in tea<^ng, it seemed reasonshle to obtain the student’s own 
reaction to the only teaching eiqperienoe hs had had thus far — i*at is, 
the student-teaching esperienca. Rather than ash for a single ororall 
judgsent, without spaUlng out the nature of teaching success, three 
alternative conc^s of success as a tsacher were defined, and the teacher 
asked to evaluate her oim success in each reqpect. (Sts Appendijc) 

Item 15 . Znvantosy 17. This inventory consists of 52 multiple^ 
@hoice statements designsd to ssople opinions about student teaching 
eiperience. Each of ihe 32 Itssui contains three choices, one of which 
indicates satisfaction with student teaching. The score on Siventory IV 
was the total of such "aatlsfaetion** responses. The possible renge is 
therefore 32 points. An estimated reUabilil^ coefficient of 84 was 
obtained for this hnsti^nt i^th a sample of student teachers (2). 

The rationale for including a aeasm of satisfaction with student 
tea<Mng as a possible predictor of persistence in the teacMng profession 
does not seen to need any elucidation. (See Appendiie) 
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Stfttlatical ftiMtlytii 

The prlnclptl l^Qpothesls to bo totted In the ttudy wot idiotber or 
not the teoeher in txoinlag oho votOd Inter Doll into one or roiother of 
the seven groups differed on any of fifteen oioMures obtained at that 
tine* 3!w;o appropriate ttatlstlcal technique for testing t^s hypothesis 
seated to be M t h ala n obls* D or generalised distance function^ as des- 
cribed by B&o (27). 

Ikltlple-dlscrhBlnant analysis Is a technl 4 .ue for analysing data 



that consist of a mniber of issasures on each Individual in each of a 
of grot^s. Saupe defined the oethod as foUmu (29): 

"The tecdmi^ue Is analogous to the analysis of variance (except that 
Biore than one aeasure Is Involved) In that It can be used for 
testing hypotheses about group differences. It Is amOogous to 
factor analysis (except that sore than one group Is Involved) in 
that It provides a basis for Interpreting the nature of group 
differences to terns of dtoenslons. It Is *n*logo us to nultiple 
correlation (eaqpect that the criterion Is group Msd>ershlp and 
not a linear variant) to that the results of the enalysis can be 
used to predict the group to ehlch an ondasslflod Individual 
belongs." 



Miltlple-dlscrtotoant functions are co^^ted as toe vectors 
associated irltb toe latent roots of the deteratoantal equation 

I W-'A ~ A 1 I -- 0 

efaen I Is an Idsntlty aatrlx Md W Is the pooled idltoin*i^oiip8 ^fi^atlca 



am 

scores oross-products aatrlx. 

A *T 




mmi f is the total seoplea deviation score cross-j^oducts »a^lx. Wm 
aatrlx A is toe saiong-groups cross products of deviations ©f cpraiqp) 
ipand Beans aelghted by geovs^ slsosi 
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Wilks’ lABdbda erlterloii is ussd to tost the dlscriiidnatlBg^poifor of tiie 
rtsttltlng oultiplo dlserlalaaat foactloos. Wilks’ Iknibds crlt^on Is 
dorlvod os o function of the roots of as follows: 



Tho percostaco of the total diseriainatlng poser of the hottosy centai»e4 
in the discrl*Binant function Is rspresonted by 



A more detailed discussion of the nultlple-dlseriialnant analysis tedi^ 

nifue nay be found in Bao (27) and Cooley & Lohnes (^). 

The l6i20 Bod^ IX 3EBM Coiqputer^ Teachers College^ Colmiibja 

Uhlverslty was used for the statistical analysis* The foliosing conpitor 

progrotts were utilized: 

T«C. CoB^uter Center Idbraxy Arograa BO. 031«B 
Multiple DlscrlBinant lUnction I 
P.R* Lohnes, SURI at Buffalo, 1963 
T*C* Computer Center library Progran lk>* 021«>B 
Nultiiple DiscrlBinant Function II 
P.R. Lohnes, 8UBI at Buffalo, 1963 
T.C* Computer Center Library J^rognua Bo. 040»S 
Sub«routiat L Blagoniel, Poser A Eidmustion 
Elgeisvalttes Solution* 

P.R. Lohnes, SinU at Buffalo, 1963 
T.C. Conputer Canter library ProgM Ho* 0l»2«S 
Matrix Innrersiona (R, If, Bateminant) 

P.R* Lohnes, SUHI at Buffalo, 1963 
T.C. Conputer Center Xdbraiy Bragraai Mo. 034«3 
Rectangular Matrix Bmch 
P.R. Lohnes, SUHT at Buffalo, I963 
Cdeliy,W. W. and Lohnes, P.B. (2?) 

Gsntrolds and Dispersions in Diacrlsdnant or Factor Space 
(BSBM?E) 

Revised by Barbuto, 1966 





Mmim and sUiidazd divintloiMi warn coaputad tov aadi of tba 
flftoan atacorat for aaob of ‘to tavm groopo and for to total aa^pla. 
Tablaa 4 and 5 ato to distzlbution of gaoup aaana and ataadard devia* 
tlona* Xt baoaaa avidant at thia point tot tora aaa Uttla dlffaranca 
in noana and 'varlanet. tola 6 aianarliaa to fiftaan F teats 
frcsi an amiyaia of 'variaaea of group dlffaraneaa in aaOb of to fifteen 
neaaures. Hone of to neaauraa wa algnlfioant at to .0$ lafal of 
confidenoa. 

On to precise tot a eonaiinatioa of aeasures^ alien to entire 
profile aaa coeaideredj nlc^t prove aignitloantf a dlscrininant 
analysis aas conducted to test to SA^ilxicance of to group separations, 
to analysis described four discriminant fbnctiona afaich accounted for 
99*97 per cent of to ‘total ‘variance. 

to scaled vectors (Table 7) indicate tot to large oontri« 
butors ‘to group ssparation along to first dtscrininant function are a 
negative aai^tlng of to Total F Scale, a posittra aai^ting of to 
mpnesota Taacdiiiig Attitude aoale, and to SuibedsBion scale of to F 
■eale. Loa acores on ‘the Total F scale and bi^ scores on to mcnaacba 
Teaching Attitude scale and to Suhtnlssioti scale of to F scale resulted 
in hic^ scores on function X« 

to large contributors to to second descrininMit function eere 
to Minnesota Teaching Attl‘fcude scale and the total F scale . There mtim 
m evident patterns in to tao reaaining dlscrininant functions. 

to significance of the difference hatueen to seven m 

to four ccoputed discxiidnant functions aas tested by to ^nputatlon of 
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Wi^* 3«abda criterion. ^ VV for tlie seven groups ms .8o8l^, iilil^ 
ms not significant at the .05 level. ISuis^ tbe proM^llity of ptrodue* 

log groi^ differences tliis large or larger by drswing randon seizes 
ftpoo the flfteeni>df]aenslonal aultivariate aatriac is due to cbsace alone. 

3he generalized iBultivarlate^ nail hypothesis ms that the 
seven grotqis had o l a ii l a r scores on each of the fifteen neasures. Xhere 
is insufficient reason to reject the wiir l^pothesis. 

Since ve had obtained aople evidence that none of the fifteen 
measures^ tahen alone or in a nultiple coohination of any fbm, eould 
discriminate among the seven groiq^s, there ms little value in esc- 
aadning the group differences farther. Any attssgrtj to predict group 
nenberShip in terms of any of the fifteen measures eould be merely a 
"chance*® prediction. 
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Chapter V 

DlSCTlSflTnw ABD COWgmBlOII 

Hiia study was tbs 3s>tsst of a ssrles initiated in 1953 by the 
0«lc« pf ItPMsrch aol ftwitotton. Ite J>53 aObjeets neie dMm item 

a amisttudliM. of 590 iihp eoiijirt»d ttelr teacto 

txaining during ths 1953-5^ aeadeate yaar and bad anamred four sttbae* 
Q,uent foUoif^up Questionnaires o 

®a abjeetlvo uaa to relate ezteaalve paorehonetrlo Infonastlon 
aeeured la 1954 idien the eub jeeta wre atudent taadhera to tbelr 
aubaeqjjent peraiatence aa teadiara. It uaa hoped that the reaulta 

note It poaalhle to detetnlse the extent to uhldi tiie teat aeorea were 
predictive of teacher persistence e 

In interpreting the findings it is iagsortant to reviev some 
of the limitations inherent in the study. The currenfc study was based 
upon data collected ITom one class of student teachers graduated from 
the four Hew fork Cl*^ municipal colleges. About two-thirds of the 
original graduating class was lost to the sample during the sUbseQuent 
ten-year period. Although the re maining sUb-ssspXe appeared to be 
representative of the original sample, there was no proof that these 
€P«duates were representative of all student teachers graduated from 
the municipal colleges in other years. 

It is also important to note that the psychometric infonnation 

available was limited to those measures administered by the researchers 
in 1953. 

Tbo sub-sample of 1^53 females was divided into seven groups 
of teacher persistence: 
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1. alnayi tftu^t 

3. relatiAfitldf 
nover tauc^t 

5 • taug|it-l6ft-iiot ratumlng 

6* ttui^t-left-lntend to ratum 

7* taugiht-left-undecldod* 

The groups were then subjected to aniltlple discriiainant function 
analysis in order to separate the seven groups cm 15 psychcaetric 

measures^ taken in 195 ^, in such a nay as to aaxijnize the differences 
among the groups. 

Althou^ Tbny discr im i n a n t fUncticms nem resolved^ cmd a slight 
pattern appeared in the first two functions, it was evident from the 
data that there was no significant difference between the group clusters 
on any of the fifteen measures taken singularly or in any multiple 
coobination* Ibus, it would be impossible to predict manbershlp in any 

one of the seven groups from scores derived from the 15 measures used 
in the study. 

This does not prove that there is no difference between the 
groups. It is entirely possible that other measures such as the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Edwards Personal Preference 
or projective techniques like the Pray a Teacher in a Classrocmt mighfc 
differentiate among the groups. However, it must be conceded at the 
present time that tea years of study have failed to prov^ue measures 
for predicting persistence in teaching. The Office of Besearch and 
Evaluation has interviewed a sample of 50 career-oriented, persistent 
teachers and is curr«tly interviewing loo non-persistent teachers. It 
is possible that new insights win be gained and, as a result, new 
instruments developed for predicting teacher persistence. 
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DE^IONS 



Indicate the extent of your agreement or die- 
agreement with each of the nuabered atatementa 
given below by l^lacing an *»x" under the apprppri-s 
ate colunn. Work rapidly and record your first 
IsqpreBsion. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 



5. 



7. 



n. 



Obedience and respect for authority are the 
most IxBportaat virtues children should learn. 

No weakness or difficulty can hold us back if 
we have enough wiUpoifer. 

Science has its places but there eure many im- 
portant things that can never possibly be un- 
derstood by the human mind. 

ffinoan nature being what it is, there win al- 
ways be war and conflict. 

Every x>er8on should have complete faith in 
some supernatural power whose decisions he 
obeys without question. 

When a person has a problem or worry, it is 
best for him not to think about it, but to 
keep busy with more cheerful things. 

A person who has bad manners, habits, and 
breeding can hardly eipect to get along with 
decent people. 

What the youth needs most is strict disci- 
pline, rugged determination, and the will t® 
work and fight for family and country. 

Same people are born with an urge to Juisp 
frcm high places. 

Nowadays when so many different kinds of 
people move around cmd mix together so much, 
a person has to protect himself especicaiy 
ccurefuX agednst catching an infection or 
disease from them. 



An Insult to our honor should always 
punished. 



AGREE 



DISAGREE 
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12* Young people eoaetiaes get rebellious ideas^ 
but as they grow up they ought to get over 
them and settle down. 



AGHBE DISAGREE 




13* It is best to use some prewar authorities 
in CSemsny to heep order and prevmoit chaos. 

What this country needs most« more than laws 
and political programs^ is a few courageous^ 
tireless^ devoted leaders in whom the people 
can put their faith. 



15* There is too much emphasis in college on in- 
tellectual and theoretical topics^ not enough 
ezophasis on practical matters and ^ the 
homely virtues of li^ng. 

l6. People can be divided into two distinct 
classes; the weak and the strong. 

17* There is hardly aiything lower than a person 
who does not feel a great love^ gratitude^ 
and respect for his parents. 

l8. Some day it will probably be shown that astro- 
logy can explain a lot of things. 



19. The true American way of life is disappearing 
so fast that force may be necessary to pre- 
serve it. 



go. Nowadays more and more people are prying into 

matters that should refill personal and pri- 
vate. 



PI. Wars and social troubles may someday be ended 
by an earthquake or flood that win destroy 
the whole world. 

22. Most of our social problms would be solved 
if we could sonehow get rid of insnoral^ 
crookedf mid feebleminded people. 

2^« One of the main values of progressive educa- 
tion is that it gives the child great free- 
dom in esqpresslng those natural impulses and 
desires so often frowned upon by conventional 
middle-class society. 
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Slightly 

Ifoderately 



AGREE 



D]tSAGREE; 
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2h» If people would talk less and work loore^ 
everybody would be better off. 

Host people don't realize how snich of our 
lives are controlled plots hatched in 
secret places. 

S6. Homosexuals are hardly better than criUoi- 
nals and ought to be severely punished. 

S7* The businessman and the manufacturer are 
much more important to society than the 
artist end the professor. 

No sane> norms^^ decent person could ever 
think of hurting a close friend or relative. 

29* Familiarily breeds cont^t. 

30. Nobody ever leeamed anything really import* 
ant except through suffering. 
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AS OT SEE YOlBSEIiE 



During your teaching esqperience this year, you have been 
Introduced to a variety of roles played liy teachers* For the 
piUTposes of this study, we would like you to judge how wen you 
have played some of these roles during this past year, To do this, 
imagine that you are a member of a typical group of 20 teachers, 
Then estimate where you would stand in this group in each of the 
three roles described below. For example, if you feel that you 
have been more successful in playing a role than l6 of the 20 
teachers in the typical groi^, you woiild write the number l6 in 
the appropriate space, if, on the other hand, you feel that you 
had been more successful in playing a role than only 5 out of 20 
teachers, you would enter the number 5 in the appropriate space. 

Head each of the three role descriptions carefully and 
then assign yourself a number corresponding to the position you 
estimate you would have in the typical group of 20 teachers. 

Role I, The teacher in this role is responsible for 
providing learning experiences which will result in pt®)il»s 
acquisition of fundamental knowledge. The task of the teacher 
when playing this role is to insure that children will acquire 
enough of the basic academic tools to enable them to take their 
appropriate place in society. This role Involves such activities 
as preparing learning materials and esqalaining work to the chiMrea, 

I believe that I have been more successful 

the typical group ©f 20 teachers 

in plaj^jTjg Role I. 

Role n. The teacher in this role is reeponslble for 
providing children with learning experiences which will result 
in their acquiring modes of behavior leading to good citizenship, 
personal satisfaction, and self-understanding. This role in- 
eludes the tasks of developing self-reliance in the pupils, get- 

together cooperatively, emd teaching them to 
exhibit responsible behavior toward others. 

I believe that I have been more successful 

the typical group of SO teacliero 

la playing Role H, 

Bole III, In this role the teacher is a professional 
colleague of other teachers, supervisors, and administrators, 
mie teacher who plays this r@le well works smoothly and coopera- 
tively with other teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 



I believe that I have been more successful 

thon^ of the typical group of 20 teachers 

in playing Role III, 
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INVENTORY IV 



DIRECTIONS 

This inventory consists of 32 multiple choice statements designed 
to sanple opinions about student teaching experiences. There is consider- 
able variation as to the kinds of experiences encountered by student teach- 
es. l^t is wanted is your feeling about your own individual experiences. 
There are, of course, no *ri^t» or 'wrong* answers. 

If you have worked with more than one cooperating teacher, respond 
in terns of the situation in which you spent the most time. If you have ' 

spent about as much time in each situation, respond in terms of your last 
experience. 

Read each statement and decide which one of the three choices best 
todicates how YOU feel. Then mark your choice on the special answer sheet 
blackening between the parallel lines corresponding to the number of your 



Your opinions about your student teaching experiences will, of 
course, be held strictly confidential. The data will be used for research 
purposes only. We are interested solely in group data and there will be no 
attempt to identify your cooperating teacher or college supervisor. 



lo X feel that the contributions 3 . The comments made by my cc^er' 



1) were not usually very effective. (l) just critical enouf^ t© b© 

2 ) were constructive and helpful. helnfixl. 



. In general, I thought the behavior 4® I was made responsible f@r 



HiEASE RESPOBD TO EVERY ITEM 



I made to the class activity as 
a whole: 



ating teacher regarding ay mis 
takes were: 



(3) were too infrequent to be ef- 
fective. 



helpful. 

( 2 ) overly critical. 

(3) not critical enough 



®f the pupils, I taught was: 



ducting the class: 

(l) sooner than I would hav^ 





liked. 



liked 



C3) at Just about 



Hy student teaching e^eriences 
left me with a feeling that 
teaching is: 

(1) somewhat unorganized. 

(2) very challenging and inter- 
esting. 

(3) a little too routine. 

6. When discussing sny student teach- 
ing performance with me, my col- 
lege supervisor was: 

(1) too critical. 

(2) not critical enough* 

(3) just critical enough. 

7« The intelligence level of most 
of the pupils I taught: 

(1) was lower than I would have 
Uhed. 

( 2 ) was just about what X would 
like in my own class. 

(5) was higher than I would have 
liked. 

8. A ccnparison of what I strived 
for and what I attained in teach- 
ing my pupils made me: , 

( 1 ) feel that I may have e:gpected 
too much of myself. 

( 2 ) feel a sense of accomplishments 

(3) feel a bit discouraged. 

9* In preparing me to beccmae a m^- 
ber of the teaching profession, 
student teaching has left me with 
a feeling of being: 

( 1 ) unqualified to entei^ the 
schools as a teacher □ 

(2) barely prepared to teach ia 
the schools* 

( 3 ) adequately prepared t® tmeh 
in the schools . 

l@o % personal relationships with 
staff ffi^Ebers at the school 1 

Cl} were very pleasant Mfi 
ialo 

(8) were distant and imperieiasao 

( 3 ) wer© sffliewhat 



11* cooperating teacher's inter- 
est in my professional Improve- 
ment and growth was: 

( 1 ) somewhat superficial. 

^ 2 ) sincere and helpjhil. 

( 3 ) intensive to the point of 
being annoying. 

12. The regulations to whlish I, as 
a student teacher, had to con- 
fom seemed: 

( 1 ) unnecessary in many respects. 

( 2 ) rather vague but not unrea- 
sonable. 

(3) reasonable and agreeable to 
me. 

13 . The assignments given to me by 
my cooperating teacher; 

( 1 ) were about as varied as they 
should be. 

( 2 ) were too varied to learn any 
one aspect of teaching. 

(3) were not varied enough to 
broaden my e:q9erience. 

1^. In discussions with my college 
supeirvisor, my viewpoint: 

( 1 ) was accepted too often with- 
out adequate understanding. 

( 2 ) was accepted and understood 
practically all of the time. 

(3) was seldom accepted. 

15* own plans for using methods 
and materials: 

( 1 ) were needed a little to® 
often. 

( 2 ) were @nployed often 

(3) were not ^qaloyed often 
enough. 

16® 1 was given eonplet© eharge @f 
the claiis 

(1) not as ©ft ©a a,i % w@nli teve 

(2) about the @f 

( 5 ) more ©ftea tfeta I woiali 



w 
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17 • She papils I had in ny class: 

(1) seemed indifferent to school 
activities. 

(2) mildly resisted ny attempts 
to teach them. 

( 3 ) were easily motivated. 

18. The amount of clerical work 
given to me by ny cooperating 
teacher was; 

(1) too little for me to learn 
this aspect of the teacMng 
40b. 

(2) appropriate and helpful. 

(5) a little more than I coa« 

sidered necessary. 



As I evaluate my student tea<^» 
ing experience in light of my 
other college work, I am con- 
vinced that it; 

(1) was one of my least valu- 
able courses. 

(2) was the most valuable 
course I have taken, 
was about as valuable as ^ 
other college courses. 

college supervisor's sugges- 
tions were: 

(l) of little help to me. 

2) too demanding of my timse 
reasonable and helpful® 



Student teaching gi 
ing Of; 



feel® 



personal inadequacy 
respects. 

achievement and personal 
satisfaction, 
discouragement with the i 
between educational 

practice® 



general^ -ciis ©: 

classTOOM t@ wfeieh I 
assigned wasi 

too easy going for amatemiiifi 
learning by ehiMren® 
about as demoeratie as it 

should be. 
overly donated 



23. If I had the opportunity to do 
toy student teacliing over again, 
I would want to: 

(1) have a more free choice of 
school and cooperating 
teacher. 

(2) teach more in accord with 
the theory I learned, 
do very much what I have 
done. 

I found that my personal rela- 
tionships with school personnel 
during student teaching prompt ec 
me to; 



just coast along until the 
end of the sweater, 
consider postponement of my 
teaching career. 

( 3 ) put forth a great de^ of 
effort. 

Ideally I would like to teach 
pupils whose socio-economic back° 
ground is; 

lower than the socio-econo- 
mic background of those who;^. 
I taught. 

about the same as the socir- 
economic background of those 
whom I taught. 

higher than the ioeio-eeono” 
mie background ©f whM 

I taught. 



iSo The amount of eatisfdcti®n 
from my student teaeliing 
enee made me wonders 

whether student teaching 
couldn't be organised more 
satisfactorily. 

whether son© 



it 
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27® When delegating tasks to me^ 
cooperating teacher: 

(l) proportioned ny work ac» 
cordlng to the amount of 
time I had available. 

(S) was not too considerate of 
the amount of work I had 
to do outside of student 
teaching. 

[3) was often unable to find 
enou£^ things to keep me 
busy. 

iS® The methods of teaching ad® 
hered to by my cooperating 

teacher: 

(1) were too subject® centered 
to meet the needs of enough 
children. 

(2) were too child- centered to 
effectively teach the ne- 
cessary subject matter. 

(5) were appropriate for ob- 
taining the desired pupil 
grotrth. 

29® ^^en planning the classroom 
activities, ay cooperating 
teacher: 

(1) sometimes assigned the plaa® 
ning to me but often ig- 
nored my efforts. 

(2) usually had me participate 

in the planning with her® 
i3) seldcm gave me a chance t® 

participate in the plamisg® 



30. The goals toward which I was 
striving in ny student teaching: 

(1) were generally attained to 
ny satisfaction. 

(2) were seldom attained to sy 
satisfaction. 

(3) were probab3y not appropriate 
to the pupils I taught. 

31. The kinds of activities in wMeh 
pupils in my student teaching 
class participated: 

(1) were too routine to sti»- 
late the interests of the 
children. 

( 2 ) were about like those I 
would lilie in my own class- 
room. 

(3) were lacking in purpose and 
meaning for most of the 
children. 

32 « The skills I learned during 
student teaching: 

should be of enormous value 
when teaching ’on ny own.- 
will probably be unii^ortant 
to ny future teaching per- 
formance. 

were actually too few .in 

number to affect ftature 
teaching e 



(X) 

( 2 ) 



